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oof shall never envy the honours which witand learning bestow in any other cause, if 1 can be numbered among those who give ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 


OFFICE, 45, Chestnut-street. 
Price Two Dollars and fifty cents, payable in advance. Un- 
paid jetters not taken from the post-office. 


BROKEN VOWS. 


And this is all I have left now, 
Silence, and solitude, and tears; 
The memory of a broken vow, 
My plighted hopes, my wasted years. 


There hangs your lute; the wandering wind 
Will hence its only master be; 

But never may its numbers find 
More wandering master than in thee. 


My falcon it has slipped its band— 
Afar your faithless gift has flown; 
The bird which fed from my own hand, 

Alas, its stay is like your own! 


You swore to me yon starry ranks 
Should sooner leave their homes above; 
Yon river change its native banks, 
Than you forget your early love. 


Each starry world its station keeps 
In night’s blue empire, as before, 

The same our native river sweeps— 
In vain, for 1 am loved no more. 


I will go weep, till rose and blue 
Alike from cheek and eye depart, 
A faded fiower—and then adieu 
My own false hopes, and thy false heart. 


PREDICTION. 
BY RICHARD PENN SMITH. 
(Continued. ] 


He left his stick where he had planted it, and they 
returned in silence to the village. When they came 
in front of Hugh’s cottage, they parted. It wasa 
parting under a full conviction of meeting no more in 
this world. Much time elapsed before Cameron 
could compose his troubled mind to sleep, and when 
finally exhausted, he slumbered in a state of uncon- 
sciousness. He arose about two hours after the sun, 
and hurried towards the residence of his friend. His 
heart felt like a lump of lead in his bosom, as he dis- 
rovered at a distance the shutters of his chamber 
window bowed. 'T'he chamber was on the ground 
loor of the cottage, and opened into a little flower- 
garden, the cultivation of which, was the Hungari- 
in's chief delight. He was curious in flowers, and 
iad acquired the art of varying their colours by the 
‘pplication of minerals to the root. Hugh crossed 
the garden, and with trembling hands, pulled open 
the shutters. He stood for a moment transfixed 
with grief, then shrunk from the sight that present- 
ed itself. 

Un a broad board supported by chairs, lay the 
mortai remains of his friend, already clad in the gar- 
ments of the grave. He silently closed the window, 
ind on entering the house, learnt, that asthe Hun- 
s4ran had not appeared at his usual hour of rising, 
"he family had entered the room, apprehensive that 
he was ill, and discovered him lying in bed, his body 
wlready stiff and cold. Upon a small table, near the 
head of the bed, a lamp was still burning, though 


broad daylight, and his clenched hands still held his 
bible, which rested upon his bosom; the book still 
open at the page he was last reading. Every cir- 
cumstance proved that his death was as calm as the 
sleep of the spotless infant. He was buried in the 
place pointed out the preceding night, and all the 
villagers, from infancy to age, followed him in sor- 
row to the grave. On examining his papers his will 
was found, in which he bequeathed his little posses- 
sions exclusively to his pupil, Hugh Cameron. 

This is briefly the substance of the prolix narrative 
of mine host. My horse being refreshed, I mounted 
and pursued my journey, reflecting upon how frail a 
thread human happiness depends. As I passed along 
the street, all was silent and dejected; not even a 
dog stirred to bark at me, but as the village gradu- 
ally receded from my view, other thoughts engross- 
ed my mind, and the lovely Lucy Gray and her sor- 
rows were forgotten. 

Shortly after the peace, business obliged me to 
take a similar journey. The sun was about setting 
as I found myself upon the summit of the Blue Moun- 
tain, and the welcome village in the deep valley, 
again presented itself. My jaded horse leisurely de- 
scended, carefully kicking every stone out of the 
way that lay in his rugged path. When half way 
down the height, I paused to rest the weary animal. 
A young woman suddenly emerged from a cluster of 
blooming laurels and wild honey suckles, which 
grew round the base of a large projecting rock. Her 
dark hair was luxuriant, and bound with neatness 
and simplicity; her face lovely and blooming, yet 
slightly overcast with sadness, and the matchless 
symmetry of her small and elastic frame, was height- 
ened by the uncommon neatness of her rustic appa- 
rel. On one arm hung a basket, well stored with 
rich and various mountain flowers, while the other 
was extended, to assist a young man to rise who 
was seated at a short distance from the rock, and up- 
on whose enfeebled frame the hand of death pressed 
heavily. He wasa cripple, deprived of his right arm, 
and his manly forehead was disfigured by a wound. 
He rose with difficulty, and stood silent; absorbed in 
thought. 

“<T fear,” said Lucy, for it was the widow’s child, 
** we have extended our walk too far. The moun- 
tain path was too rugged for you yet. You are fa- 
tigued;’ but in a few weeks you will be strong 
enough to revisit the haunt you loved so when a 
boy.” 

* No! Lucy, no,” he replied in a hollow, tremu- 
lous voice, ‘ I shall never again clamber to the rug- 
ged brow of yonder ridge, upon which the beams of 
the setting sun are new dancing. It would give a 
new impulse to my heart to be for a moment there, 
and the flagging stream of life would flow more free- 
ly; but I shall never again gaze on the setting sun, 
from that loved spot; never again listen to the roar 


They disappeared behind the rock and struck into 
another path; I urged my horse forward, and as I 
descended, the drowsy tinkling of bells was heard, as 
the shepherd, whistling, leisurely followed his charge 


to water; some were paddling the light canoe across 
the river, while others, more idle, were busied with 
their childish sports upon the lawn. Several women 
were at work with their wash-tubs on the bank, and, 


ensued. One of them in particular was calculated to 
attract notice. She was tall and meagre; her vis- 
age was sharp, swarth, and wrinkled, and every line 
of it denoted that the family into which it was the 
fate of Socrates to wed, had not become extinct even 
to the present age. My eyes were turned upon her, 
and I recognized her countenance. I accosted her, 
and she no sooner gave loose to her inharmonious 
tongue, than my doubts vanished. It was impossible 
to forget the sound having once heard it. It was 
the voice of the village shrew, the bandy-legged 
drummer’s wife. 

“ And are you the stranger,” she exclaimed, draw- 
ing her skinny arms from the suds in which they were 
immersed, and placing them akimbo; “‘ Are you the 
stranger, who baited at our village years agone, when 
our husbands and our sons were marching to the 
wars in the Canadas?” 

**T am the same.” 

“ Well my old eyes have not failed me yet, in spite 
of all my sorrow. That was a woful day to many of 
us, and many a woful day did it bring after it.” I in- 
quired after the fate of her husband. ‘ Good man,’ 
she continued, “he has gone to a more peaceful 
world than this. He was a hard-working man, and 
well to do, and never wronged another of the value 
of that suds, and that is more than some can say that 
ride in their gilt coaches. But he is now gone where 
honesty will turn to better account, than all the gold 
and dross of this world. If he were but back again, 
I should not be slaving here like a galley slave 
as I am, to find bread for his poor dear orphan boy. 
Gilbert!” she cried in a shrill tone, and continued: 
“but I will train him up in the right path, and he 
will not depart from it. Gilbert!” she again cried 
with increased energy. “ He is the comfort of my 
age, the joy of my widowed heart. Gilbert, you 
Gilbert,” she shrieked, “ which way can the brat 
have gone?” She espied the luckless little ragged ur- 
chin hard by, laughing aloud and wrestling with a 
water dog, dripping wet from the river. “ I'll change 
your note, you undutiful hound, take that,” she ex- 
claimed, at the same time suiting the action to the 
word. The boy made a hasty retreat, crying, and 
the dog ran after him, barking, and rubbing his wet 
skin on the green sward, in the fullness of joy, which 
can hardly be attributable to the lad’s misfortune. 

I inquired of the virago how her husband, the 


of the torrent that dashes down that precipice.” -__ || 


drummer died. 


to the fold. The village boys were driving the herds" 


as I drew nigh, a momentary cessation from labour - 
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“Like a soldier on the frontiers. He was shot|| 
with a musket ball, and fell by the side of Hugh 
Cameron, who, Heaven bless him, was at the same 
time maimed, and made a cripple for life. See, yon 
he goes, leaning on the arm of Lucy Gray. Poor 
souls, their only joy is to be together, but that joy 
will not last long. I have dived a goodly time, and 
have seen many, but never a pair like them. Their 
troth was plighted before the wars; he loved 
Lucy more than life from the time he was a boy, and 
used to break the hush of the mountains with the 
sound of his flute at midnight, with him who now 
rests under the big cypress tree. Yet when he found 
himself a cripple, and unable to support. his Lucy by 
the labour of his hands, he sent a letter from the hos- 
pital where he was lying, many a long mile from this, 
releasing Lucy from her vows, and making her quite 
free to marry another if she fancied him.” 

‘Tt was nobly done on his part: what answer re- 
turned Lucy?” 

** She wrote to him, that as Hugh Cameron was no 
longer able to work for Lucy Gray, she was able and 
willing to work for Hugh Cameron. He no sooner 
received the letter than he left the hospital, and tra- 
velled homewards, for he was impatient to see her 
that he now loved more than ever. He travelled far 
‘and fast, night and day, which brought on a fever, 
and when he arrived at last, he looked like the shad- 
ow of what he was. He lay on his sick bed for 
weeks; the fever was cured, but it left behind a dis- 
ease which no medicine can cure.” 

Lucy and the invalid had by this time entered the 
village; I felt a curiosity to see more of them, and 
taking an abrupt leave of the loquacious widow, I 
rode up to the inn, and was cordially welcomed by’ 
my guondam host. I lost no time in directing my 
steps towards the widow Gray’s cottage: As I ap- 
proached, the unceasing hum of the widow’s wheel 
denoted that she was at her station. I entered, and 
on making myself known as an early acquaintance of 


her husband, she recognised me, though her features | 


had escaped. my memory. The room was uncom- 
monly neat. ‘The fragrance of the wild flowers, cul- 
led by Lucy, was perceptible. They were placed in 
water upon a bureau, in front of a looking glass, in 
a well polished, mahogany frame. Lucy and the 
young soldier were in the garden. We passed into 
it arough the back door of the cottage, shaded by an 
arbour, over which the vines were already gradually 
stealing. The lovely girl was at the extremity of the 
little garden, bending over a flower that required her 
attention. 
“Truly,” I observed, “her labour has not been 
idly spent.” 
‘- A blessing,” continued the widow, “ appears to 
attend all she does. 
The invalid appeared intent upon what Lucy was 
doing, but the praise which escaped the widow’s 
lip's, did not escape him. He turned towards us and 
said— 
‘True, mother, even the drooping narcissus re- 
vives at her touch, your aged heart grows clad in her 
uresence, and the weight, of years is forgotten; nay, 
even | dream of coming happmess when I see her 
simile, but the narcissus will bloom only for a few 
days longer, then wither and sink to the earth.” 
‘But the flower will revive again in spring,” said 
Lucy, * more beautiful than at the time it faded.” 
~All things look glad in spring,” he continued, 


but I, amid this general revival must fade and die | 
alone. I would the autumn were already arrived, 
and the leaves were falling, for then to die would be 
natural, and I should leave the world with less 
regret.” 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 
HOURS OF ILLUSION. 


‘** Love dreams, as yet no object knowing, 
“ Light-winged hopes, that come when bid, 
And rainbow-joys, that end in weeping.” — Moore. 


There is scarcely to be seen in nature, any object 
more interesting, than a young, beautiful girl, in that 
age when she is about leaving school to enter upon 
the duties of life.—When “the fringed curtains of 
her eyes” are closed at midnight, and sweet, soft 
slumber *‘ steeps her soul in forgetfulness,” then the 
busy power which creates an imaginary w2rld, opens 
to her mind’s eye fairy visions, such as she has read 
of in romances. They are of love. The lover’s form 
is indistinct—but it is of so manly a make—such a 
hue is upon his cheek, his eyes are so brilliant, his 
lip so red, that he seems to be one born to win a 
guileless heart—yet among all her acquaintance, 
knows she not so fascinating a countenance. She 
compares the portrait with the figure of each suiter 
who courts her smile, but reality suffers from the 
comparison. Still our heroine can muse in her 
bower—and in her waxing dreams thrilling hopes 
flutter through her tender bosom, and the bravest 
knights await her nod; her ear is charmed with music 
breathed to soften her cruelty—and the palace—the 
cottage—the opera—the flowery vale, or the placid 
bosom of the lake, appear (as her delight happens to 
consist in show or humble happiness) in the ambi- 
tion of a queen, or the simplicity of rural charms.— 
These hours of blissful illusion are often suddenly 
terminated by an intruder announcing to her the mar- 
riage of a youth of her acquaintance, whom she did 
not hate. Why that sigh, that depression of the spi- 
rits? Alas! she had often thought of him, but never 
thought of his loving another, and a tear glistens in 
that blue eye—a bitter feeling agonizes that heart, 
and all the fairy creation is fled! 

Youth’s nature is elastic—it springs from the pres- 
sure of sorrow—the April shower is over, and the 
sun of joy shines bright through the tears of spring. 
She no longer envies the bride, but awakened sensa- 
tions glide through her breast,and she scarcely knows 
the meaning of the tumultuous emotions which the 
appearance and warmer attentions of one of her ad- 
mirers excites in her bosom. ‘There appears to be 
something congenial in their mutual conversation— 
the voice of the one appears to echo the thoughts of 
the other; they delight to read the same book—visit 
the same church—promenade in the same retired 
shades—and cull flowers of similar hue and fragrance. 
And how often does the fair one indulge in reflections 
like these: ‘‘ Ah, how sweet we would pass our lives 
together, in youth, maturity, and age!—He would 
cheer me amid the storms of adversity, and rejoice 
with me in the sunshine of prosperity.” Ah, maiden! 
what thoughts are these? Beware!—Heaven grant 
that your lover may not be inconstant, or rove from 
your silken fetters, and carry your heart with him.— 
There have been, and there are, demons in the hu- 
man. form, fascinating the affections of a doating 
girl—then leaving her to the scorn of an unfeeling 
world, a victim to silent anguish. Rein in your ima- 


“the notes of the various birds are more melodious, 
the buds burst forth, the mountain trees put on their 
rich attire, the flowers. of the valley dispense their 
hidden fragrance, the ice-bound brook is freed from 
its fetters, and every breeze is fresh with fragrance; 


gination, then, fair maid; keep your thoughts under’ 
the control of reason, lest esteem. become passion, 
Which is a flame that may consume the ‘shrine of the 


wear the love of woman in their “ heart of hearts.” 
Happy is that female whose fate is linked to the for- 
tune of such aman. With such hopes and fears, sur- 
rounded by so complicated a train of dangers, subject 
to such temptationsas is beauty, when unguarded by 
experience, who can contemplate it without anxiety? 


HINDOO WOMEN. 

The Hindoo women, when young, are delicate, 
and beautiful; so far as we can reconcile beauty with 
the olive complexion. They are finely proportion- 
ed, their limbs small, their features soft and regular, 
and their eyes black and languishing; but the bloom 
of beauty soon decays, and age makes a rapid pro- 
gress before they have seen thirty years; this may 
be accounted for from the heat of the climate, and 
the customs of the country; as they often are mothers 
at twelve years of age, and grand-mothers at five- 
and-twenty. Montesque justly remarks, that women 
in hot climates are marriageable at eight, nine, or 
ten years of age; therefore in those countries infancy 
and marriage generally go together. ‘They are old 
at twenty; their reason therefore never accompanies 
their beauty; when beauty demands the empire, the 
want of reason forbids the claim, when reason is ob- 
tained, beauty is no more! And he further observes, 
that those women ought to be in a state of despon- 
dence, for reason cannot procure in old age that 
empire which even youth and beauty could not give. 
No women can be more attentive to cleanliness 
than the Hindoos; they take every method to render 
their persons delicate, soft, and attractive; their 
dress is peculiarly becoming, consisting of a long 
piece of silk, or cotton, tied round the waist, and 
hanging in a graceful manner to the feet, it is after- 
wards brought over the body in negligent folds, 
under which they cover the bosom with a short 
waistcoat of satin, but they wear no linen. Their 
long black hair is adorned with jewels, and wreaths 
of flowers; their ears are bored in many places, and 
loaded with pearls: a variety of gold chains, strings 
of pearl, and precious stones fall from the neck over 
the bosom. ‘The arms are covered with bracelets, 
from the wrist to the elbow; they have also gold and 
silver chains round their ancles, and abundance of 
rings on their fingers and toes; among the for- 
mer is a small mirror. The richer.the dress the 
less becoming it appears, and a Hindow woman of 
distinction always seems to be overloaded with finery; 
while the village nymphs, with fewer ornaments, 
but in the same elegant drapery, are more captivat- 
ing. There are, however, very few women, even 
of the lowest families, who have not some jewels at 
their marriages. 


(From the Boston Spectator. | 
THE FAMILY MANSION. 

Few, indeed, are the remnants of our early splen- 
dor, as portrayed by antique family mansions, for the 
hand of improvement as well as the crumbling breath 
of time, destroys, removes, and obliterates, as the axe 
of the woodman changes the forest into a plain. But 
few, if any, ancient stone castles crown the brows of 
our beetling cliffs, and no massy or decaying draw- 
bridges, the signs of feudal jealousies, of rival chief- 
tains, or of rebellious vassals, mar our land with their 
threatening attitudes. Still, now and then, in some 
vale near the early settlements of. our forefathers, 
which looks out upon the sea, will be found some de- 
caying domicil, whose halls have echoed with the 
mirth of our sires, and whose vaults were once filled 
with the wine of “home,” or in other words, of Old 


heart upon which it burns. Yet every youth is” not 


faithless! 


England. Oaks, the branches of which once were 


There are some who woo, and win, andj/ filled with the same breeze which wafted the pilgrims 
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here, now throw out their gnarled arms, ever young 
in their unlimitable, unknown age. The ancient path 
of the lightning which scathed their trunks has be- 
come healed—the annual devastations of winter have 
been replaced by the dew and sun of spring; and amid 
the changes of things, the ‘revolutions of countries, 
the hopes, passions, and passings away of men, still 
they live on, unmindful of human pride, rise, fall, pain, 


pleasure, or death. Like the solitary rock of the 


ocean, they rear their care-worn heads towards hea- 
ven, and evince that stubborn independence which 
neither wind nor wave can conquer. 


But on the contrary, a family mansion, the work of) 


human hands, is bright in its youth, care and tempest- 
eaten in its middle age, and bending to dissolution 
when the hand of time presses upon its endurance. 
These comments upon the victories of nature over 
art,are lessons concerning the frailty of man as com- 
pared with the endurance of inanimate objects, which 
long since have been preached, and which ever must 
induce serious if not saddening reflections. But when 
we look at the home of our birth, which, with its gray 
moss covering, its capacious hearth, its antiquated 
furniture, its half surrounding forest and opening 
slade, every object possesses a charm which neither 
music, hope or. prosperity can give. Nota tree ora 
rock, but which in gays of yore was the companion of 
bright and delightful anticipation or reverie, and even 
the melancholy whippoorwill seems, on a summer's 
evening, to sing the same untiring note which charm- 
edusin our bright days,and to welcome back the wan- 
derer with a shriller song-as he comes from his weari- 
some journey in the long path of life to the home from 
whence he had commenced his career. The ocean 
there seems to roll witha more majestic swell—the 
iyrest leafto exhibit brighter and more varied hues— 
the clouds to float by with grander sweep—and the 
whole charm of nature and of mind to unite in giving 
peace toa broken heart. Man, new fledged, attempts 
to wing his way amid the perils of life, and to conquer 
with his pinions the storms which may assail him; but 
uttle recks he of the task before him—of the tempests 
which await him—-or of the cold frost and chill of an 
unkindly world, which are to freeze up every current 
of enjoyment. Disappointment flaps her black wing 
over his dearest hopes—and they perish; villainy mars 
the success of his meritorious aspirations—and they 
are crushed; nature herself undermines the fabric of 
his constitution—and he treads more rapidly upon the 
path toward the grave. But even amid all these com- 
won“ ills which flesh is heir to,’ we forget them for 
awhile, when we return as pilgrims to the mansion of 
our forefathers, give a sigh to their memories, and 
arch amid the caskets of youthful reminiscence, for 
‘renewal of hopes which once so sweetly have de- 
luded us. 

But when that family mansion, with its halls, its 
victures, its antiquarian and. curious archives, con- 
‘aiuing the records of former times, together with 
ll that was dear in infancy and beloved in manhood, 
‘tall have passed into other hands; when the very 
vaks, Which were hallowed by you in boyhood, shall 
lave been sacrificed to the shrine of Mammon; and 
wuen the chisel of unfeeling improvement shall even 
itve been busy with the sepulchre of your fathers;— 
‘0 visit your family mansion under such circum- 
“ances, and to see its walls inhabited by the forms of 
‘ttangers, is to add a bitterness to misanthropy, and 
‘omake one foreswear kindred with his fellow men. 
lt scoms as if wrong,:by the course of common jus- 
‘ice, had become right, and that whatever of sorrow 
“ay have visited you, this is the most impressive.— 
Memory alone can bring back early years of joyous- 
\ess, for association Jacks*its objects to remind us of 


the story of other days: and those incidents which bride’s little finger, and the other I fastened under the 
have been the theme of. a winter’s eve, told by the}j\tight part of her head dress to her forehead. I had 
aged, who were witnesses of its truth, in order vivid- been preceded by others in similar donations, and 
ly to be remembered or related,should be written upon the 
the very spot where it was recounted to you, and! s Wich were applied to the bride's face 
could not stick 

imagination should call around you the narrator of, stick there many minutes, they fell into a 


berettee muslin embroidered handkerchief, which had been 
the legend and his attentive listeners, though both he widely spread on her: lap fetiilee qairphots kad I cal- 
and they sleep soundly in their graves. But who|| culated, before I took my leave, that she had already 


would visit his family mansion and be dependent, || made a collection of at least two hundred Mahmood- 
even for an hour, upon the cold hearts of strangers? laps, which, with the presents of other descriptions, 
Not one. |;must have formed avery handsome extra Soiier: 


But I have strayed from my purpose, wherefore The principal_garment of the bride was an amole 


i robe, made of rich gold tissue. Her ff 
this may be considered as an introduction to a story ’ 6 ngers were 


literally covered up to her nails with diamond rings. 
‘of the Family Mansion of IcHABOD. On her head dress there were heaps of diamond orna- 


eulicereemedammnniteniaas ments; some of which were her own, and others bor- 
rowed for the occasion. She wore round her neck 
several very rich necklaces of pearls joined with 
diamond clasps; and her long hair hung in manifold 
tresses on her shoulders and back, intermingled with 
a profusion of gold tinsel. In this condition, expo- 
sed to the excessive heat of the weather, and of the 
crowded room, and having to endure the miseries 
of thirst and hunger, was this poor creature to re- 
main during two whole days, unattended by any of 
her sex, cxcept at night. At the close of the second 
day, the paste and paint were to be taken off. ‘Fi- 
nally, on the third she wasto undergo a ceremo- 
nious purification at the vapor-bath, attended by a 
host of female relations and friends, and after which 
the bridegroom was at liberty to claim her as his 
wife. Hardly a marriage takes place in Turkey, in 
which similar ceremonies are not observed with more 


or less splendor, in proportionto the station in life 
and opulence of the parties. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
TURKISH MARRIAGES. 


When a Turk has determined on marriage, he 
makes his wishes known to his mother, or to any 
other near female relation, and gives a description 
of the appearances he would wish his wife to pos- 
sess.—The lady applied to sets out immediatly in 
search of aabride, calling at the houses of her 
female acquaintance, where there are unmarried wo- 
|men. Those who are su pposed to answer the descrip- 
tion contained in her instructions are made to undergo 
a severe examination. Their hair is regularly comb- 
ed,that it may be seen whether it is all their own; their 
mouth is kept open some minutes to show 
whether the teeth be good; the breath is smelt that 
it may be ascertained if it be sweet; the body handled 
all over, for fear of its possessing any hidden deformi- 
ty; and finally they are made to walk up and down 
the room, that it may be seen if they are exempt 
from lameness.—Thus young ladies undergo|}.. EXTRACTS. 
a more scrupulous examination than horses in this|| It . litt] hi 
country when they are to be bargained for. The 
good qualities and defects of the ladies visited are||PePle that they may tell another's secret, and yet 
then reported to the proper quarter; the choice is||give no offence to their own conscience: they may tell 
fixed, and the same messenger returns to make form-||it, for instance, to a particular friend, from whom they 


al proposals. She arrives with two slippers on her || would not conceal their own secrets. 
feet of different colours, by which the object of her 


visit is at once understood, and she is received with 


openarms. When the proposal has been formally » Death ‘falls heavy on that man who is too much 


mentioned, betrothing is considered to have taken || known to others, and too little to himself. 
place, and the proposer is referred to the father or 


guardian of the lady, with whom the amount of dow- 


ry, value of mutual presents, and other necessary |}, People have generally a disposition to contradic- 
particulars are discussed and settled. 


I was invited by the Haratshee-Bashee, or ca tion in proportion to their ignorance; always in the 
pitation-tax-gatherer-general, to attend the nuptials ||/"’“"*° ratio of their good-breeding. 


ofhis daughter. The and rejoicings were 

to be conducted ona scale of unusual splendor, and 
to be continued three successive days. found the 
extensive court-yard in front of the house filled with COMPLAINT. 

a crowd of people of the lower ranks, in the midst x _ Fhat I have loved thee long and well, 
of whom were squatted on the bare ground three My heart connot refuse to tell— 
Turkish musicians.—One of them was exerting all That thou hast all unworthy proved 
the powers of his lungs, to force out of a sqeaking Of her who fondly, truly loved, 
hautboy certain goose-like notes, which were intend- 1 cannot choose but feel and know, 
ed as the leading melody. His next neighbor was And yet I pray, it were not so. 
beating an accompaniment on an enormous drum, 

and the third had before him two very small kettle Thou hadst been worthy weil of me-— 
drums, which he was striking with two sticks in such O! had I then been worthy thee! 


a manner as to mark thetime for the trio—being, as If thou badst used thy better part, 

it were, the ‘conductor’ of the orchestra. Every Thy lofty soul and generous heart; 

part of the house was crowded with male visitors of And not by guilty, passions driven, 

all ranks and descriptions, the married couple hay- Been forced from me, and hope, and heaven. 
ing a few hours before arrived from the Molla’s 
court, where the marriage contract had been mutu- 
ally agreed to by the parties interested. It was 
with the utmost difficulty I made my way to the 
upper end of the principal apartment, at one corner 
of which sat the bride on a velvet covered orta-vopha. 
Her face was without a veil, but completely conceal- , 
ed under a thick paint or paste of divers colours, But now I love, and yet must hate ~ 

which closed her mouth and eye-lids so effectually as|}_ «The leman’s tool, the villain’s mate, 

to prevent her opening either. A wax mask could|| Thy beauty seared, thy spirit gone, 

not have disguised her features more completely. Thy generous bosom turned to stone. 
Conformably to custom, as a friend of the house, I}j — O! hard, such torturing grief to prove; 
brought my present, which consisted of a diamond I would but hate, and yet must love. 

ring and a Mahmoodlay.—The one I placed on the!ll J.G. PERCIVAL. 


O! I did love thy manly form, ~ 

Thy kindling eye, thy bosom warm, 

Thy nightly purpose, upward turn’d, 
_ Thy soul, that all with glory burn’d, © 

Thy noble beauty, worthy one, 

His noble father’s darling son. 
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= CSC APE 


ORIGINAL. 


{For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
THE MUSES VISIT, 


’T was on a lovely April day, 
Sunshine and showers, ’tis true, had blended, 
But the bright sun, with cloudless ray 
- Shone forth, and all the showers were ended. 


On such a day—so freshly bright, 

When bards and bardesses were walking, 
The Muses on their airy height, 

About this nether world were talking. 


They spoke of poets, one and all 
The sons of song, at least the cousins, 
‘How some would rise, and some would fall, 
(The latter class, they named by dozens.) 


The Muse of Poesy declared 

She would an earthward journey venture, 
To see in person how they fared, 

And what new votaries time had sent her. 


Twas done, almost as soon as said, 
And the bright form to earth descended, 
A varied chaplet crown’d her head 
Of wild-wood flowers, promiscuous blended. 


Her sapphire eyes, her raven hair, 

Her witching smile of pensive sweetness, 
The wild enchantment of her air, 

Her flying foot of fairy fleetness, 


Her changeful cheek, nor pale, nor red, 
Eyes, nor cast down, nor upward glancing, 
Whose wild, yet chasten’d lustre shed 
O'er all her face, a spell entrancing, 


At once proclaim’d the Muse of song, 
Whose votaries, smiling, bowing, kneeling, 
Press'd round their queen—a mctley throng 
The sons of genius, whim, and feeling. 


Fach made an offering of his art, 
fiach hand essayed a votive measure— 
The strains which echoed from the heart 
The fond Muse heard with raptur’d pleasure. 


Yet some there were, whose sluggish rhymes, 
Seem’d scarcely waked from drowsy slum- 
bers, 
And some who made melodious chimes, 
On borrow'd harps—-in borrow’d numbers. 


When all the tuneful throng had ceased, 
And, cap in hand stood lowly bending— 
The Muse, her own wild lyre released 
from clustering flowers, sweet odour lend- 
ing— 
And lightly touched the trembling strings, 
While the mute throng stood rapt enchant- 
ed, 
And echo’s voice, or zephyr's wings, 
The strain from rock and wild-wood flaunt- 
ed. 
It ceased—The Muse of poesy, 
Addressed the votaries of her art— 
Attend ye sons of minstrelsy ! 
All ye who would my votaries be, 
Must follow sweet simplicity, 
And nobly scorn each borrow’d art. 


Ye who would win the Muse’s smile 
Must follow nature’s gentle sway, 

No tinsel phrase or dubious wile 

Of laboured folly can beguile, 

‘The genuine tear, the ready smile, 
Like simple nature’s artless lay, 


‘The song that springs from feelings pure, 
From chasten’d passion, thought sublime, 
Will still be destined to endure, 
When glozing strains of baleful lure, 
On tottering basis in secure, 
Float down the oblivious stream of Time: 
‘fhe Muse her pinions waved im air, 
And smiling on a favourite few, 
~The glance of inspiration rare 
Iilumed each soul—while from her hair 
She gave to them her chaplet fair, 
And slow the heavenly form withdréw. 
HARRIET. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1827. 


MANUFACTURES. 


Although this publication is devoted more 
exclusively to literature and the interests of 
the female character than to mechanics and 
manufactures, we are convinced that any im- 
provements in these important branches of na- 
tional welfare, will be as cheerfully hailed by 
them as by those more intimately associated 
with such subjects. The rapid increase in our 
agricu!tural resources and the surprising ad- 
vancement of mechanics, literature and the 
arts, of late years, has been attended with as 
many advantages to the ‘ kindlier specimens 
of heaven’s workmanship,” as to the male por- 
tion of the community. These advantages 
have been strikingly exemplified in the expan- 
sion of the female mind, and altho’ mechanics 
and agriculture are not the proper provinces for 
the exercise of woman’s faculties, yet in as 
much as their advancement is conducive to 
the welfare and the interests of her brethren, 
in such a degree will she participate in their 
progress and improvement. Several of our 
friends have suggested to us the inadaption 
of such subjects to her taste, and we have in- 
variably expressed our surprise that men of 
sense should suppose all women incapable of 
properly appreciating the merits of any sub- 
ject in which she was not so intimately con- 
nected asthemselves. It would be paying our 
country women a miserable compliment in- 
deed, to devote our pages exclusively to light 
literature, sickly sentiment and discussions 
upon the texture, quality and worth of tape, 
ribband, silks, satins, &c. and then give as a 
reason for so acting, their incapacity to com- 
prehend subjects of a more abstruse or impor- 
tant character. No, we are confident that wo- 
man is equally interested in the welfare of 
her country, and the progress of its arts with) 
man, and we shall cheerfully welcome to our 
columns any articles relative to manufactures 
or agriculture, whether they be of silk or cot- 
ton, of the onion or the grape. We perceive 
by the Patterson Intelligencer, that a wealthy 
English gentleman who was formerly one of 
the most extensive cotton shippersin England, 
has recently removed his establishment con- 
sisting of fifteen thousand spindles, and four 
hundred power looms, to New York. Such 
an accession to our manufactures cannot 
fail to be of much advantage, and we hope in 
a short time to be able to adorn our bodies 
sufficiently, ‘‘ without the foreign aid of or- 


nament.” 


- 


CAPTAIN SYMMES. 


It appears by an appeal to the public in the 
National Intelligencer, that the indefatigable 
theorist is in great distress. In pursuing re- 
searches relative to his theory of concentric 
spheres, the hollowness of the earth, &c. he 
has expended all the wealth he was possessed 
of, and is now experiencing the heartlessness 
of the world in affording a man who has made 
such a wonderful discovery charitable relief. 
Of Captain Symmes’ theory we will say little. 
Mr. Reynolds, whilst lecturing upon the sub- 
ject in this city, convinced older heads than 
ours of its plausability. It has created a great 
sensation among those who admire the wild 
and the wonderful, has brought the’ name of 
its discoverer before the public, but has only 
been productive of emptiness to his pockets. 
He is justly entitled to benevoleiice and com- 
aieseeeeeem, but we fear he has yet to experi- 


ence the apathy of the world, when the purse 


| is brought in requisition by the hand of chari- 


ty. We have always imagined there were fools 


;| enough among the human family to swallow 
=| any bait greedily that had a golden hook in the 


prospective; but where the light of science is 
to be only emolument for their enterprize, the 
number who will become engaged therein will 
be miserably circumscribed. We fear that 
Captain Symmes has made this discovery at 
least, to his cost, as well as his edification. 
Many an hypocritical miser, will doubtless lav- 
ish forth his verbal pity after reading his ap- 
peal, but that will never alleviate his wants, 
andweonly remind himof the Frenchman’s 
observation on a similar occasion. ‘* How 
much you pity?” and hope their reply will be 
substantial. Mr. Reynolds still continues lec- 
turing with success upon the hypothesis of the 
Captain’s, and we have heard that he is accu- 
mulating wealth thereby. If this be true, 
would it not be well in him to contribute his 
mite towards relieving its author, whose dis- 
covery has afforded him such a lucrative means 
of employment. The appeal to the public is 
concluded as below, and we leave it to the 
judgment of our readers to determine its pro- 
priety. 

“ The arts, very generally afford support to 
their devotees; but those who are devoted to 
discoveries in science, often, for want of fos- 
tering, languish. It would seem not to be so 
much the business of every body to afford a 
remedy, as of afew. Would it not be well, 
hereafter, that some public fund or institution 
be established for the particular purpose of 
providing for at least all extra cases of this na- 
ture? Respectfully, 

J.C. SYMMES. 

He remains at present at Crosswicks, in the 
neighbourhood of Bordentown, where any pe- 
cuniary contributions may be forwarded and 
received with gratitude. 


We perceive by a New-York paper, that Ar- 
thur Tappan, Esq. has made a munificent do- 
nation of tweuty-five thousand dollars, to the 
American Board of Commissioners, for For- 
eign Missions. Could not this immense sum 
have been employed to more advantage in 
some more immediately domestic charitable 
purpose? How many thousands of our poor 
are suffering from extreme want, and at the 
appproach of winter, will be compelled to 
seek the shelter of an alms-house. 


RESPECTABILITY. 

It is difficult to define this phrase according 
to its proper acceptation by the world. The 
different ranks of society, and the various 
modes of gaining a decent livelihood, have cre. 
ated such a variety of employments, that 
some of them through causes which we will 
not attempt to explain, have been considered 
inferior to others in point of reputation from 
time immemorial. That they should be so is 
a matter of mere opinion, regulated entirely 
by the profession of him who expresses it.— 
Why should the honest and industrious me- 
chanic be held less valuable as a citizen, or re- 
spected as a man, than him whose vanity or 
good fortune has obtained for him a profes- 
sional education? Is he less valuable as an in- 
dividual, or does he contribute less to the wel- 
fare of his country and the good of the repub- 
lic? Neither. Then why is it that notwith- 
standing this truth they are considered inferior 
in a point of respectability? We know of no 
cause save that of wealth, which when ac- 
quired, entails more consequence upon the in- 
dividual who commands it than all the wisdom 
of Socrates or the blood of kings. It is true 
that a man’s appearance in public, and the man- 
ner of his dress as well as that of his address, 
will attribute materially to the advancement of 
his reputation‘as a respectable character. No 
man if poverty-stricken in intellect as well as 
in personal appearance can command a suffi- 


ake “the outward mien the standard of the 
mind” to ensure him an affable greeting even 
rom his equals. Trifling and punctilious cir- 
cumstances of manner have a yreater influence 
in effecting this ** gentlemanly requisite” than 
is generally considered necessary. In short, 
we know of no model for conduct which may 
more safely be pursued for the acquirement of 
respectability by voung men entering on the 
path of life with fair fame as their only friend, 
than that which may be gathered from the 
aphorisms of Lavater, the writings of Chester. 
field, the Economy of Human Life, and the 
more modern production De Vere, by Mr. 
Ward. 


Foy’s History of the Peninsula.—The second 
volume of this interesting history has just been 
published. It is written in a nervous and bricf 
style, and fully proves the impartiality of the 
author throughout its various details. It has 
been too much the fault of historical writers of 
late years, to interweave such a redundancy of 
their own observations and reflections with the 
events they record, as to render it difficult to 
form correct opinions of their exclusive me- 
rits. In many instances the partial statements 
indulged in by those historians, and the bias 
they have for whatever is connected with, ar 
imitative of the products of their own country, 
is so perceptible as to to tinge the whole re- 
cord with an air of misfepresentation, and ren. 
der it consequently valueless. Illustrations of 
this fact may be gathered from the details of 
English travellers in this country. We have 
had a recent and most ridiculous specimen of 
this kind of little-mindedness in the statements 
of Mr. De Roos, whose facility for manufac. 
turing twangs is only equalled by the impu- 
dence he exercised in making them public-— 
His name will be perpetuated as.a twin star in 
the firmament where Gulliver’s has so long 
reigned predominant. But to return to Gene- 
ral Foy’s history. The picture which he hes 
drawn of the siege of Sarragossa, is remarkable 
for its graphic excellence of delineation and the 
simplicity with which the events connected 
with it are related. Due credit is given to the 
bravery of the Spaniards, whilst the persever- 
ing exertions of the French are admitted with 
the utmost sincerity and liberality. The strug- 
gle on the part of the besiegers for the coi- 
quest of the fortress, is sketched with spiri', 
whilst its defence was carried on in a manne! 
truly honourable to the warlike: heroes wiv 
protected it from downfall. The annexed cou 
clusion of this part of General Foy’s narratis: 
wil] probably interest our readers:— 

“On the evening of the 5th August, the be 
siegers received orders from King Joseph 10 
hold themselves in readiness to raise the sicgt 
or to vacuate the city, if they had obtained 
possession of it. From that moment they cov 
fined their efforts to entrenching themse!} vest 
the street, or making loop-holes in the house 
of which they were masters; they consumed 
carelessly the ammunitions they knew the! 
could not carry with them; they collected «!! 
the mules and carts they could procure. The! 
remained at Saragossa, sometimes{ attacking ¢ 
house, sometimes a convent, without riskisg 
lives, or seeking to make any progress. )# 
French soldiers, unaccustomed to this defe!- 
sive warfare, were muclr inferior in it to th 
Spaniards. 

‘The intelligence of the approaching 2m 
val of troops from Valencia, under the order 
of Brigadier Don Felix de San Marco, whic! 
were marching against Borja, after having ‘" 
lied the regiment of Versaye, and the retres! 
of King Joseph to the Ebro, determined th¢ 
raising of the siege. On the 12th, a brigs¢ 
set out with cannon, to take possession of t 
bridge of Tudela; mines were charged, 
they began destraying the artillery they could 
not cdrry off. How could they carry of # 


four days what had taken a month’s time 
bring there? 


aragossa had cost the besiegers tw° thow- 
sand five hundred men in killed and wounded, 


ciency of respect even from those whodo not} “The 


and the 9 two thousand. 
ence of Sarragossa set a great & 
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ample to Spain; it will re-echo through future 
ages. It is true that the inhabitants were only 
attacked by a handful of soldiers,and that a re- 
gular seige was not formed; but it is also true, 
that they were defenceless, and.that it re- 
quired all their courage to balance the super!- 
ority of disciplined troops—in the field that 1s 
uext to impossible; there numbers will always 
yield to discipline. In the city the strength of 
the Spaniards began, and it went on in exact 
proportion tothe progress made by the be- 
seigers. The breaches of Sarragossa taught 
them to support attacks. In Spain the sieges 
have always been heroic. 

‘Let it not be said that it would have been 
better to preserve themselves, because ata 
subsequent period they were forced to yield.— 
Leonidas also died at Thermopyle, and his 
death was certain before he went into battle. 
The glory of Saragossa is a similar kind; there 
also burst forth that religious fervour, which 
embraces the present and the future, the cra- 
dle and the tomb, and which becomes still 
more holy when it is exerted against foreign- 
ers and the oppressors of our country. ‘There 
also was exhibited that sublime indifference to 
life and death, which troubles itself with no- 
thing but obedience to a noble impulse. * * 
There also moral nature triumphed over phy- 
sical nature.” 


The history throughout is equally interest- 
ing and well conducted, presenting the most 
accurate view of the Peninsula War that we 
have ever seen. 


-Matrimony.—It has been decided by the 
Presbyterian Church of New-York State that 
it is perfectly lawful fora manto marry his 
wife’s sister, What a pretty predicament some 
of our brethren would have been in had it been 
oppositely determined. A friend of ours who 
had entered into the bonds with a sister of his 
deceased partner’s, looked uncommonly blank 
when this decision was announced to him.-- 


—- 


similarly discouraging reflections. For our- 
selves we see no necessity for all this bustle, 
Why should not our southern neighbours have 
a review as well as any other portion of the 
country. We certainly cannot fear that it will 
rival the North American or the American 


is the only inference that can be drawn from 
the observations of those who would oppose its 
establishment. It would be far better to ex- 
press no opinions in relation to this matter, 
than to betray an unsgenerous jealousy by ut- 
terrng such as are likely to prove detrimental to 
the Review. More bad consequences than one 
will arise from this manner of proceeding. 
They will bring the circumstance of the pub- 
lication into extensive notice, and they will ex- 
cite the pride of the southern editors to advo- 
cate the cause. Besides this, is it not illiberal 
and ungenerous to endeavour to damp the ar- 
dour of the publishers before the first number of 
the work appears. Most certainly, and we are 
sorry 10 perceive so acrimonious a spirit in- 
dulged in by many of our respectable journal- 
ists. 


The New-York papers, for the last week 
have been completely occupied with the pro- 
gress of the election. Our politicians at home 
have been intensely anxious for the news at 
the arrival of every mail Or steam-boat, and it 
is quite amusing to us neutralists to observe 
the changes of countenance which that intelli- 
gence effects. We were atthe foot of Chest- 


nut-street, a few evenings since, when an im- 
portant majority was announced to one of the 


parties political. He had before been remark- 
able for his gaiety and sprightliness of conver- 
sation, but as soon as the news was delivered, 


He had for a long time been in anticipation of|a-lack a-day, such a metamorphose in his 


a divorce, for he declares there is an uncon- 
scionable difference in the disposition of some 
sisters. 


The Middlesex Gazette is out upon us again. 
The editor is better natured than we thought 
him. We excuse the sweeping assertions he 
has made respecting the author of the Review, 
and attribute them tot he proper cause,—his 
total ignorance of the matter withwhich he so 
confidently pretends to be acquainted. We 
are sorry that his wrath has extended to the 
author of the poetry he extracted from the 
Argus. It is a pretty effusion and was written 
byalady. The editor of the Gazette should 
possess more candour, and not prove to the 
world his total deficiency in gallantry. His ar- 
ticle relative to our paper is the most interest- 
ing and best written that has appeared in the 
Gazette for some time past. The concluding 
paragraph was particularly to our taste. We 
wish him success in his future labours, and 
most respectfully recommend to his considera- 
tion the maxim of “thinking twice before he 


epeaks once.” 


The Southern Review.—The sniaeneoment of 


a southern periodical to bear this title seems to 


have excited the fears or envy of some of our 


northern editors, From what cause this un- 


natural feeling has arisen we know not. It has 
been the practice of editors throughout the 
country to hail with the most cheerful friend- 


physiognomy, could never be described by one 
less versed in the art than Ovid. 


Notices. 


Mr. Carter’s Travels through Europe has 
been received in this city, and may be obtained 
of the principal booksellers. 


It is said that a third edition of the first num- 
ber of the American Quarterly has been put to 
press. The work has upwards of three thou- 
sand subscribers. 


The first number of “* The American Jour- 
nal of Medical Sciences,” has appeared. It 
will be recollected that this is the work which 
was formerly published under another title, 
and edited by Dr. Chapman, of this city, as- 
sisted by several of the most eminent medical 
men in the United States. It has been en- 
larged, and several important improvements 
have been made in its matter and manner, and 
it now exhibits one of the most valuable jour- 
nals of medicine and surgery in the wat 


Charlotte Temple.—The author of this affect- 
ing little tale, Mrs. Rowson, has left behind 
her a posthumous work entitled “‘ Charlotte’s 
Daughter, or the Three Orphans.” It is a se- 
quel to the former and will be published in a 
few weeks. 


The Halcyon.— The editor of this intetest- 
ing miscellany which is published at New Or- 
leans, offers a silver medal valued at ten dol- 
lars, for the best essay, tale or poem, and half 
that sum for the second best, which may be 
forwarded to that office in competition pre- 
vious to the 1st of December. 


A new paper to be called ‘‘ The Southern 
Agriculturalist” has been proposed to be pub- 


Jiness and recognition, any new publication of| lished. 


whatever character it might be, having for its 


object the extension of knowledge and the ad- 
vocacy of morality. The New York Statesman 


contains an elaborate notice on the subject of 
the Review, endeavouring to plaee its appear- 
ance under disadvantageous circumstances— 
the Editor of the Literary Cadet pronounces it 


Another has been established at Augusta, 
Maine, called “The Maine Patriot and State 
Gazette.” It exhibits taste and neatness. 


The Life of General Wolfe will shortly be 
published in England. It will be an interest- 
ing work, as Gen. Wolfe was a polished gen- 
tleman, an elegant scholar, and one of the 
greatest Ornaments the military profession can 


ahumbug, and its conductor as an unfit cha- | boast. 


racter to establish the reputation of a work of 


such high pretensions. Mr, Walsh sometime 
since gave a tinrid notice upon the subject, and 
several of our northern brethren have uttered 


_ Mr. Elliott, of Washington, intends to pub- 
lish in a series of volumes, the debates in the 
convention of all the states, for adopting the 
It is*a praiseworthy underta- 


Quarterly in the value of its contents, yet that | 


Jurisprudence.—Wells & Lilly, of Boston, 
are about-publishing ‘‘ The Public Statutes of 
the United States, from 1780 to 1825, to be 
arranged under the inspection of Judge Story. 

A paper to be called “ The Pennsylvania 
Reporter & Democratic Herald,” is proposed 
to appear at Harrisburg, Pa. ‘ 

“ The Juvenile Souvenir,” is the title of a 
new periodical about to be commenced at 
Boston. 


THEATRICAL. 


tre are increasing in numbers nightly. The 
opinion that went forth relative to Mr. We- 
myss’ accession in number being no accession 
in talent, is altogether se ‘here is not a 
more effective company of players at present 
performing in the United States. Mr. South- 
well in many characters is fully equal to Ma- 
cready, and save an occasional rant and anain- 
graceful fashion of shaking his head too fre- 
quently, would bear a parallel with half the 
stars that are floating throughout the theatrical 
firmament. Mr. Chapman has proved unsuc- 
cessful in Cooke’s master character, but not- 
withstanding possesses many of the requisites 
for fine acting. Mr. Mercer is ‘a gentleman 
whose talents are of the most valuable and ver- 
satile character. He undertakes nothing that 
he does not execute with admirable success.— 
His wife is well calculated for the representa- 
tive of apt and sprightly chambermaids, con- 
fidential abigails, &c. and his interesting son 
is a most manly and ae boy. He has 
appeared twice as Albert, in William Tell,and 
upon both occasions acquitted himself to his 
own applause and the admiration of the au- 
dience. Mr. Brownisa serviceable performer 
and will be respected according to his merits, 
by an appreciating pablic. Mr. Hutchings has 
a melodious voice, and were it not for the fop- 
pishness of dress and manner which he exhi- 
bits upon the stage, might eventually do very 
well. 

In many characters Miss Emery has no su- 
perior. She isa young lady possessing histrio- 
nic talents of the richest kind, and must be- 
come a favorite with the public. Her repre- 
sentation of Bianca, in the revived tragedy of 
Fazio, has been justly eulogised as a first rate 
performance. She played Evadne last evening 
toa delighted audience. Miss Jefferson and 
Miss Warren, who appeared as the principal 
characters in the Rencontre and the Maid and 
Magpie, on Monday, attracted an excellent 
house, and contributed most successfully to 
the entertainments. 

Messrs. Wemyss and Warren on the same 
occasion acquitted themselves with their usual 
success. Miss Hawthorn isa fine dancer, but 
is addicted to an ungraceful motion of bending 
forward almost perpetually. If she will cor- 
rect this, her appearance will be much more 
elegant. Mrs. Knight and Mr. Horn are 
announced to appear shortly. 

Mrs. Slowman, Mrs, Austin and Miss 
George, will shortly arrive in this country, and 
severally make their debut to an American au- 
dience at this theatre. The former lady Mrs. 
Slowman is expected daily. She is said to be 
a beautiful woman, and one of the greatest 
actresses Europe has ever produced. 

Mr. Cowell’s company have commenced 
operations at Baltimore. This gentleman has 
been indefatigable in his exertions to render 
his theatre attractive, and has made engage- 
ments with most ofthe popular stars. 

Mr. Forrest is performing in Boston. He 
occasionally receives a rap from the fastidious 
critics of the Emporium, but general'y is 

raised without discrimination. Mr. Cooper 
is performing for a few nights‘ at the Park 
theatre, and theatricals are flourishing abun- 
dantly in our sister city. 


SUMMARY. 

The body found at the mouth of Oak Or- 
chard Creek, which was reported to be that of 
Morgan is now fully proved to be that of Cap- 
tain Timothy Monroe, who was drowned near 
Fort Niagara on the 26th of September last. 


gathered a few days siuce from one tree, on 

the farm of Mr. Sheldon at Weedsport. 
_Accounts state that the cotton crops in the 

vicinity of Camden, S, C, will be short about 

one-third, and in some instances one half. 

_ From the interior of Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana we learn, that the cotton crops are finer in 


ed for many years; the season has been so dry 
as greatly to favour the cotten pickers. = 


The audiences at the Chestnut Street Thea- | 


Forty five bushels of good sound apples were: 


quality and quantity than has been remember- | B 


ville Bank lately furnislted by the cashier to 
the legislature of Tennessee, it appears the 
bank is indebted $236,908 and the amount 
due, after allowing $100,000 for bad debts, is 
$273,859.12, leaving a balance in favour of the 
bank of $67,541.02. 


Louis Paimboeuf, of New York, has been 
appointed by the President to be United States 
Consul at the island of Curacoa, vice Philip 
Robinson, deceased. 

Mr. Reynolds is delivering a course of Lec- 


— at Boston, on his notions of the North 
ole. 


Eleven persons are sick in the poor house at 
Wilmington, Del. with the small pox. 


The box office of Tremont Theatre, Boston, 
was forcibly broke open on Thursday night 
week, and between 6 and 700 dollars, the re- 
ceipts of the evening, stolen. 

The UV. S. sloop of war Fulmouth, ot 22 guns 
was launched from the navy yard in Charles- 
town, Mass. on Saturday; a large concourse of 
spectators were present on the occasion. 


Mr. Strickland is now surveying the railroad 
between Camden, N. J. and Amboy Bay. 


The amount of toll received this season by 
the canal collector at Albany, amounted w 
$134,359, up to Ist Nov. 

Twelve deaths occurred in Mobile during the 
week ending 12th ult. two of which were occo- 
sioned by yellow fever, and two malignant fe- 
ver. 


An elegant new steam boat, named the Wil- 
liam Gaston, has been launched at Augusta, 
Geo. she went off in fine style, and is owned by 
G. B. Lamar, Esq, 

From Bu:nos Ayres.—The preparations for 
a vigorous war with Brazil, appear to be pro- 
gressing, and the papers breathe a spirit of 
the most determined and resolute hostility of 
that country. On the 24th of August the Presi- 
dent of the Republic submitted to the Con- 
gress, in a motion appropriating 20,000 dollars 
to the maintenance of the Army, which is 
already on its march, which was promptly 
concurred in by that body. Gen. Lavalleja has 
been appointed to take command of the Ar- 
my destined to act against Brazil, and has set 
out upon his march. 


On the 9th of August, the carriage of Mr 
Forbes, the Charge des Affaires from the Uni- 
ted States, to Buenos Ayres, was attacked by 
six robbers, who thteatened the driver by pis- 
tols and rebbed the coach of what it contained; 
among other things of one hundred dollars in 
bank bills. 

A letter from Montevideo to the editor of 
the “Cronica” says, His Imperial Majesty, 
it is said has issued a decree, permitting and 
authorizing every act of piracy against Argen- 
tine vessels. 


tt Several valuable contributions have 
been received from our correspondents, which 
shall be duly attended to. We omitted the 
quotation marks to the six first verses of Ella’s 
communication, on our fourth page last week. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
J. W. Flickwir of this city, to Miss Jemimi 
Flower, of Chester, 

On Fifth day, the Ist inst. at Friends Meet- 
ing House, Mulberry street, Isaac Lloyd, jr. 
merchant, to Hannah 8. daughter of the late 
Samuel Bolton, all of this city. 

On the 5th inst. by Francis Mitchell, Mr. 
John Sheerer, of the Northern Liberties to 
Miss Eliza Stienbeck, of Penn Township. 

On the 8th inst. by the Rev. Wm. E. Ashton 
Mr. Joseph Linch, to Miss Elizabeth Gaskill, 
both of the city of Philadalphia. 

On the Ist inst. by the Rev. James Patter- 
son, Mr. George P. Whittaker, of Elkton, Md. 
to Eliza Ann, aghter of George Simmons, of 
Wilmington, Del. 


DEATHS. 


At Frankford, on the 7th inst, Mrs. Jane 
Bockius, wife of Rudolph Bockius, in the 29tb 
of her age. 

On the 4th inst. Mrs. Patience, wife of Jesee 
A. Fell, aged 21 years. 

On Sunday the 4th inst. Evan Peters, aged 
57 years. 
the 2d instant, at 2 o’clock, Mrs. Mary 


an. 
On the Ist inst. Alexander W. infant son of 


Justus Rubicam. 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


“* Unstudied thoughts, and brief remarks are here, 
Critics approach not—friends we need not fear.” 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 
PITY AND CONTEMPT. 


It has been asserted that “pity and friendship are 
passions incompatible with each other,” and that 
“‘ friendship is made up of esteem and pleasure; pity, 
of sorrow and contempt,” that “the mind may for 
some time fluctuate between them, but can never 
entertain both together.” The same writer previ- 
ously intimates that to solicit the assistance of a 
friend, is to “‘ give up friendship only to excite com- 
passion.” For the honour of human nature I would 
wish to refute these assertions, they being, in my 
opinion derogatory «both to the heart and under- 
standing, and would render friendship a mere chi- 
mera, a sound without meaning. The heart tliat is 
insensible to pity, can never be capable of friendship 
—and friendship is never so nobly employed as when 
exerted in the service of suffering merit. If there 
were no misfortune, where would be the test of 
friendship? If a man has not confidence in his friend, 
to whom can he entrust his sorrows? If we love our 
friends only while they are prosperous, they cer- 
tainly have no great cause to thank us; and it cer- 
tainly betrays a mean and sordid mind in him who 
could feel contempt, merely because an obligation 
had been conferred. It is my opinion that the word 
obligation, was never intended to be used between 
those whom esteem and sympathy have united. Is 
it possible to esteem a friend the less because for- 
tune has been unkind to him, and he has given us a 
proof of his confidence, by entrusting us with his 
calamity? he merits our gratitude instead of our con- 
tempt, who has thought us worthy to be entrusted 
with his embarrassments, and capable of the gene- 
rosity which would prompt us to relieve them. He 
has made to our affection a sacrifice of his pride, 
because he believes us capable of exalted sentiments. 
Iiow much must it have cost him to sacrifice that 
pride which is inherent.in every noble mind!—Shall 
we then repay that sacrifice by contempt, and reward 
that confidence by insulting pity? for the pity which 
is thus described, is as far remote from that benign 
sentiment of generous compassion, which heaven 
has implanted in our natures, as vain and empty ad- 
miration is from that ennobling and equalizing senti- 
ment which is the essence of friendship. It is also 

possible to reveal our sorrows to a friend, without 
soliciting relief, except that relief which sympathy 
can bestow, and cold and sordid must that heart be 
which can withhold it. #H.M. 
ART OF PLEASING. 


\ «Blest is the maid, and worthy to be blest, 
Whose soul, entire by him she loves possest, 
Feels every vanity in fondness lost, 
And asks no power but that of pleasing most; 
Her’s is the bliss, in just return, to prove Lin 
The honest warmth of undissembled love.”—Lyttleton. 


There are none who do not feel desirous of being 
pleased, even in the least important matters; although 
all do not feel the desire to please in an equal degree, 
or if they feel tHe desire, they do not possess the abili- 
ty. The principle is the same that is inculcated in 
the great moral rule, “ do to others as you would they 
should do to you;” and should equally engage our at- 
tention and interest. 

The art of pleasing, with the female, is a most im- 
portant consideration, and properly, to their honour, 
most of them endeavour to cultivate it with becoming 


assiduity. She endeavours to please, by elegance of 


ence in society, that is astonishing; and with these 
essentials to pleasing, she not only gains the esteem 
and applause of all, but captivates, and leads accord- 
ing to her will, the hearts and affections of men, who 
like the fascinated bird are unable to escape. 
‘- Your beauties these; with these you shine, 
And reign on high, by right divine, 
The sovereigns of the world.” 

An absence of the desire to please, evinces a total 
indifference to the feelings and opinions of others; 
who, as a natural consequence, retaliate the same, in 
a more direct manner; And hence it is, that indiffe- 
rent persons are treated with neglect, when they de- 
sire io be treated with attention and respect. Fe- 
males, especially the young, should ever evince the 
greatest solicitude to render themselves agreeable 
and pleasing to those with whom they may chance to 
associate; for indulged negligence, in this respect, will 
increase in them as they become more advanced in 
age; and asthat excellent physiognomist, Lavater ob- 
serves, “ The girl who desires not to please at eigh- 
teen, will become a slut or a shrew at twenty-five.” 
Hence, 


«« Be this your ornament and know to please, 
By graceful nature’s unaffected ease.” 


A female who well understands and practises the 
art of pleasing, has not only an extensive influence in 
society, but, when attempered with a due degree of 
submission, derives from it almost absolute sway in 
her domestic circles, without being considered at all 
domineering. This is the grand means of securing 
domestic happiness, as well as love and respect, from 
those with whom we may be most intimately con- 
nected. And she who studies well and trains her 
mind to the practice of it, while young, will find, in 
after life, her cares more than doubly repaid by the 
tranquility and happiness with which it will enable 
her to pass through life. 

The desire and endeayour to please should be ex- 
tended, not only to those who are our equals and su- 
periors, but also to the most indigent of our depend- 
ents, for without this, the greatest favours that can 
be conferred, would injure rather than benefit the 
giver. The manner and air with which a favor is 
conferred, produces a greater impression on the mind 
of the receiver, than the favour itself. And nothing 
can be more heavenly than a female, who, while she 
extends the hand of charity to the indigent, to soothe 
and relieve the necessities, also pours the balm of con- 
solation on the sorrows of the mind. This gives lus- 
tre to her virtues, and makes even weakness to tri- 
umph, conscious of 9 


‘The pow’r to charm the greatest woe, 
The wildest rage contro}; 
Diffusing mildness o’er the brow, 
And rapture through the soul.”—Akenside. 
The desire to please should be directed particularly 


to parents and guardians—thus they may be cheered 


toils of life, by the cheering prospect of an affection- 
ate and dutiful child. What can more truly transport 
the feelings of an affectionate parent, than to see his 
daughter shooting up like some fair but modest flow- 
er; acquiring with each returning day a growing 
sweetness, fresh beauty and conscious innocence.— 
This compensates him for the many troubles and anxi- 
eties he has experienced in her more youthful days.— 
But how different, when she, who may have beena 
favorite daughter, and a parent’s joy, turns unruly 
and foolish; and when she counteracts her parents’ 
wishes, disgraces her education, and wantonly throws 
herself away on some profligate man; then it is, that 
instead of brightening the declining light of life, she 


‘form, beauty of countenance, neatness of “dress, and 


causes it to set enveloped in acloudof grief. =, 


propriety of deportment. These give her an influ- 


and supported under the infirmities of age, and the} 


But such instances of female profligacy are rare; 
and to the honour of the sex, their character is gene- 
rally the reverse; and they like guardian angels, often 
soothe the sorrows of age, and gently hand their be- 
loved parents over to a blissful immortality. 


SENEX. 


‘ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY. 


A young lady often needs a warning voice to point 
out the quicksands over which she is speeding her 
thoughtless course. You are beautiful, accomplished, 
and I hear have many admirers.—I am sorry for it. 
A young woman whose conduct is marked with strict 
honour and principle, cannot have many admirers. 
There is nothing that more certainly proves 2 bad 
heart and destitution of moral principle than this 
cruel encouragement of honorable love. A young 
man is never long attached to a young lady without 
her being aware of it often indeed before he knows 
the nature and extent ofhis his own feelings. The 
knowledge is almost intuitive.. From that moment 
if she be persuaded that she cannot reciprocate his 
sentiments, her course is plain before her—it is cool, 
undeviating, unhesitating repulse, on every occasion 
place and manner. Love will die without hope. To 
crush love in the bud is easy; but trifle. and tamper 
with it, til] it has taken root in the heart, and its des- 
truction is often attended with the extinction of the 
heart’s best and noblest feclings. 

Never forget this truth, not to discourage is always 
toencourage. A most culpable species of coquetry, 
is the practice of not giving decided encouragement 
or repulse with a view of keeping your slave til} you 
have learned, to use the cant phrase, whether you 
can do better. I know of no expession that betrays 
more despicable meanness; she who decends to it 
shows a willingness to sell her hand, to trafic her 
person for value received, that is revolting in the 
highest degree. I mention this not because I think 
your are guilty of it, but as oneof the modes of co- 
quetry to be shunned even in thought. 

Your choice I would not bias. No one, not evena 
parent can teil what character will render any body 
happy, but herself; on herself alone ought to rest the 
responsibility of her choice. I have seen so many mar- 
riages commenced with all the glitter of wealth and 
pomp, terminate in misery and broken hearts; and so 
many that were begun with no very promiseing auspi- 
ces, which have proved as happy as human life ad- 
mits, that lam convinced that the parent who offi- 
ciously interposes, stands answerable to God, his 
child, and his conscience in a degree of responsible- 
ness most fearful and tremendous. 

LOVE LETTERS. 

My daughter is one of the prettiest creatures im- 
aginable. She never makes her appearance in pub- 
lic but the eye of admiration: settles upon her, and 
the buzz of applause follows every step that she 
takes, or motion she makes. You cannot conceive 
the number of worshippers at her shrine of beauty, 
or the variety of pathetic epistles daily and hour- 
ly addressed to her by the love-sick victims in her 
train. Like a dutiful and grateful daughter, she 
puts into my hand every love letter she receives, 
and I have them regularly filed} for the future enter- 


jtainment of us both. A few days ago I stepped into 


her room witha view of making the accostomed col- 
lection, when I found her in the very hysterics of 
laughter, at the same time extending to me a mant- 
script which she had just received. And what, 
Messrs. Editors, should it be, but a billetdoux frem 
our country Schoolmaster, who, it would appear, 


;is desperately smitten, and can only find relief by 
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addressing the object of hisadoration. My daughter 


has permitted me to take a copy of the manuscript, 
which I now send you asa masterpiece of its kind, 
‘worthy of all acceptation,” and truly a characteris- 
tic of the accomplished grammarian. 

‘* Angelic Noun Proper—If there be yet no pre- 
position towards a conjunction with you, be pleased to 
accept of this interjection of my pretences; for I do 
pronouns ad verbum that I desire to be adjective to 
you in all cases; for positively I declare, that com- 
paratively speaking, I should be superlatively 
happy, might I engender with you in all moods and 
tenses. I hope you will not think meso singu- 
lar, as not to desire to have the plural number in my 
family; or that lam too masculine to be neuter in re- 
gard to the feminine: wherefore, dear creature, let 
us have our affections in common of two. Far be 
it. from you to decline this conjugation, though I am 
not the first person, nor the second, nor the third, 
that has solicited you to be subjunctive to his love. 
J presume you will not be in the imperative, whilst I 
pass from the optative to the potential; and that you 
will permit me to make a conjunction with you. 
This will make a participle of happiness, if you 
please actively to give your voice to be pi: ssive here- 
in: be you but supine, I’ll be deponent.—Thus you. 
will find the optative part of my soul to be a lawful 
concord with the genitive; my whole income shall 
be a dative toyou for the present: nothing shall be 
accusative against you for the future: and your dear 
name shal! ever by my vocative, till death, the great 
ablative of all things part us.” 

My daughter, being of the Momus family as you 
may naturally suppose, was diverted to excess, and 
finding me incapable of speaking during such con- 
vulsions of laughter as had fallen on us both, held 
out for acceptance two other papers, one of which 
when glancing at I found to be the reai sermon of a 
dissenting Preacher whom she had heard the even- 
ing before, and which, thanks to Mr Gould the 
Stenographer, she had literally taken down in short 
hand.—The other it seems is from a practicing at- 

torney, who havingsettled some professional business 
in Ireland, “the land of Potatoes,” is just returned 
with a printed petition for the goods and chattles, 
all and singular, of my daughter: a petition pub- 
lished with the consent of the Editors in a new 
Periodical of that country. 
THE ATTORNEY TO HIS MISTRESS. 

Madam, I hope you will not condemn my presump- 
tion in sending you the Poem hereinafter mentioned 
and contained, the poor but genuine evidence of my 
passion. You cannot be ignorant how love has laid an 
attachment on my heart, and distrained all my affec- 
tions, which being now impounded by your beauty, 
I fear it will be impossible to replevian.. Oh! mad- 
am, how could I take defence at the action of your 
refulgent eyes? I had nothing to plead, and having 
let judgment go by default, you have issued your 
execution, and seized upon every feeling of my soul. 
And whereas the term of my love has commenced 
(which can never know. any vocation) now therefore 
you will not demur to my declaration, or put in a 
plea of abatement, but will joinissue to my passion; 
and that when the day of trial shall arrive [of which I 
hope I shall shortly give you notige|1 may not be 
nonsuited—but that your heart will wave all tempo- 
rary bars, and at last give a piea of confession, with 
a release of all errors, in which case matrimony shall 
record the verdict inmy favour. Oh! reflect, mad- 
am, on the bonafide sincerity of my adoration, which 
is without a precedent... To youalone has my heart 
made an absolute assignment of all .its affection 


without proviso, or condition of redemption; and [any 
thing you may have heard to the contrary notwith- 
standing] my soul has conveyed to you the fee sim- 
ple of its happiness. I shall now cease all further 
proceedings, until you put in your auswer, which I 
hope will be amicable; for rest assured a plea in bar 
will drive me to desperation from which I shall suf- 
fer a recovery, and in the end death will serve his 
ejectment, and oust from the possession of his life 


your adorer, | 
Timotheous Goosequill. 


[For the Philadelphia Album.] 
REEIEW OF THE CONDITION OF THE FEMALE SEX IN 
ENGLAND, FROM THE REIGN OF ELIZABETH TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


The age of Elizabeth was the age of chivalry. It 
was the lot of this illustrious Queen to live at the 
time, when her sex had reached an elevation alto- 
gether anomalous in the records of history. For 
a littte while, the divisions of the human family 
seemed to have changed places. Women became 
the directors—not of taste and social sentiment, but 
of public opinion. At their impulse man moved as 
if he had been a machine, the fictions of poets were 
realized, and the dreams of enthusiasts became mat- 
ters of fact. Honour, female honour was the deity 
to which Europe bowed. All its laws appeared to 
be formed for the protection of female purity—all 
its men held together in invincible though strong 
compact for this object. But this state of things 
could not last, chivalry was an institution fdreign to 
human nature. It made commanding traits of female 
character like the street corselet, and starched rufile 
of the age. It supposed that an empire of imagina- 
tion could be established over common sense, and 
narrow judgments, and selfish feelings. It was in 
fact the deification of a few females, while the ma- 
jority of the sex were degraded to utter ignorance. 
A small number were lifted into the sky to shine, 
and to be worshipped, while the immense multitude 
received not a ray‘of light, lived in a dull, dead, uni- 
formity of ignorance, and died in unpitied neglect. 

With Elizabeth, the glory of chivalry passed 
away. Cervantes employed his stores of ridicule 
against this remarkable institution, to such purpose 
that he swept away from females the motives to high 
intellectual and personal attainments. Independent 
and enlarged minds, as well as noble birth, had given 
them their supremacy; now, when this supremacy 
was lost, mental cultivation was not coveted, lineage 
and titles only remained. In the reign of the first 
Charles, and during the commonwealth, the fierce 
political and religious strifes seriously affected the 
whole state of society. The harmony of families 
was interrupted. Religious animosities always 
arouse the neat mass of feeling, which is possessed 
by a community. Like a searching wind, they leave 
no pleasant nook ‘unvisited, no winding recess un- 
harmed. In the days of Cromwell, the stains of 
intolerance and hypocrisy, and hate were not con- 
fined to the walls of parliament, or to the bosoms of 
those, who met in the battle field. Home was the 
place, where the young blood began to broil for 
loyalty or for freedom. Mothers nourished in their 
sons the prejudice or the passion, that governed 
them through life. | 

The next modification of female character was in 
the reign of Charles II. © 

The high minded honour of chivalric times, and 
the bigotted attachments, and religious fervour of 
the last age were now completely merged into the 


pleasures of sense. In the reign of Charles, we have 
as conspicuous an example as the world ever beheld 
of the entire consecration of human beings to fash- 
ionable vice. Never before was immorality polished 
with such surprising skill. Never before was it led 
out into such unimagined ramifications. 

The court of the prince wasa hot bed where every 


had all the soft elegance of Parisian manners, and 
the voluptuousfigss of an eastern seraglio. The 
voice of the few who tried to resist the desolating 
progress of vice, fell powerless, as if directed to the 
sleepers in Westminster Abbey. No reformation 
was effected, none was desired. Woman had fallen, 
her age of purity was dim. The vile no longer felt 
its silent admonition. Her heart of tenderness was 
hardened. Her gentle hand no longer pointed out 
the path to peace and hope. Some pure spirits, 
like solitary stars shooting through a night of dark- 
ness and storm, show a lovely contrast. The second 
Mary, the queen of William of Orange, was a model 
of sweet domestic graces, and of quiet trust in her 
heavenly Father, as well as queen-like dignity and 
refinement. | 

The general character of the sex, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, can be best appreciated from the wri- 
tings of Addison and the Enagists. As is well 
known, their efforts were eminently directed to the 
intellectual and social benefit of the female commu- 
nity. And their first step was not to fill a market, 
but to make a necessity fur one—to create a taste 
for literary pleasures. 

Hence in the style of delicate raillery or inimita- 


|ble humour, they assailed those occupations and 


pursuits, which they found prejudicial to their fe- 
male readers. Gently detaching them from these 
unworthy objects, they presented before their minds 
the fields of elegant literature, or the quiet and 
loveliness of domestic affections. Their efforts were 
attended with considerable success. Many females 
of rank, and some in the middle walks of life became 
more intellectual, criticism upon poetry and the fine 
arts, and rational conversation upon the duties and 
hopes of. life took the place of unprofitable amuse- 
ment, and tastless chit chat. 

But we must still remember, that the vast majority 
of British females were as effectually shut out from 
al] participation in these blessings, as if they had been 
immured in the centre of the earth. It is an undis- 
puted fact, that an immense proportion of the whole 
population were unable to read. During these ge- 
nerations, there were several millions of females, 
who passed through life the victims of miserable 
fears and superstition, impressing on their brothers 
and sons, and husbands one character of besotted 
stupidity, and who at last, closed their eyes upon 
what was called an enlightened community, having 
acquired scarcely any more knowledge, than so 
many automata. Addison’s influence was extremely 
confined. We falsely imagine, that he addressed 
the collected will of the women of England. It is 
more than probable, that the bare mention of his 
name was confined to a few thousands of his sex, or 
even, if his morning papers had been presented to 
every family in the land, it is very possible, that 
they might have been as unintelligible to a vast 
number, as so many written scrolls of Egyptian 


apyrus. 
[To be continued. ] 


Look on slanderers as direct enemies to civil so- 
ciety; as persons without honour, honesty or human- 
ity. Whoever entertains you with the faults of 


others, designs to serve you in a similar manner. 


hateful plot ripened into the rankest maturity. Ii. 
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{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
THE LOVERS. 


They were two lovers! oh, how much is said 
bot qe In that one word—-how much of happiness, 
bee Of all that makes life precious, is summ/’d up 
In telling they were lovers.” 


It was a moonlight eve—the day 

| | Had sigh’d its latest breath away; 
The bird was on the forest bough, 

The fire-fly’s torch was flashing now, 

And the bright lemon’s silver bloom, 

Was shedding round its rich perfume. 

; It was a lovely scene—the night, 

3 ’Neath Cuban skies is ever bright; 

oe i |i Mine own lov’d land! thy tropic sun, 

Gladdens whate’er it looks upon; 

] if And oft beneath thy radiant star, 

#, Is heard the gently touched guitar, 

apd That waked beneath the tamarind trees, 

To lady’s ears wafts sounds like these: 


i Serenade. 


Come to the lattice, lady love, 
And list my serenade; 

The moon is shining bright as thou 
Upon the silent glade; 

Oh, wake and see how fair her smile, 
Oh, wake to look on me, 

And I will whisper thee the while, 
The love I bear to thee. 


Come to the lattice, lady love, 
Come, with thy large dark eye, 

And lift its silken lash to gaze 
Upon the silent sky; 

Vi sing to thee—and thou shalt say 
Thy dreams were not sovblest 

As is the cavalier, whose lay . 
is stealing on thy rest. 


Come to the lattice, lady love, 
My Inez, come to hear 

The light guitar, whose strings are waked 
By thine own cavalier. 

Come, lady love, the night is fair, 
But not as fair as thou; 

The moon beamsisweet, but far more dear 
Tis to behold thy brow. 


Conrado, by the lattice hall, 

W here dwelt his hope, his heaven, his all, 
Thus woo’d her in those accents blest, 
That gentle woman loves the best; 
I knew Conrado, he was high 

Among his isle’s nobility, 

And his proud brow, and glance of flame 
Were such as wellhis birth became. 
But Inez, who can picture thee, 

Thou living dream of radiancy? 

Il wonder not that eyes like thine 

Should charm all votaries to thy shrine, 
And thy soft curls were worth the gem 
That in its beauty flashed o’er them. 

But loveliest wert thou in that hour, 
When ’neath the moonlight’s silver shower, 

' With floating tress and robe of white,- 

1 saw thee on that summer night. 

‘The lattice now is open flung 

And to her lover’s arms she sprung— ~ 
‘. My Inez, may I claim thee now, 

And wilt thou blend with mine, thy vow, 
And wilt thou, in thy beauty’s pride, 

Be all mine own, my lovely bride?” 


- 


“Conrado, it is all too late, 
I will not shrink to meet my fate; 
For I have sworn that I will be 
The bride of heaven, and not of thee: 
Tis the last time my eyes may trace, 
The glowing beauty of thy face! 
Yes, we must part—and ere the flower, 
Has faded from this summer bower, 
The dark hue’d robe my form must wear, 
And the veil shroud this raven hair.” 
‘Inez! dear Inez! canst thou speak, 
Thus calmly, with unaltered cheek, 
Unfaltering lip and tearless eye, 

The words that seal my misery? 

Oh, come with me,—nay, waver not— 
Inez! is all thy love forgot! 

And canst thou then be shut from earth, 
From all its loveliness and mirth? 

No! Inez, let thy faith be tried, 

And swear this night to be my bride!”’ 
She hid her face amid her hair, 

Lest he should see the dimples there; 
Then her white hand she gently laid 
Upon his own; and gaily said, 
Think’st thou Conrado, that my heart, 
Could from its cherish’d treasure part; 
Or that my father’s mandate wild 
Would doom to death his only child? 
No dearest! I am thine, all thine— 

And he will-form thy hand to mine; 

And when my faith and truth I plight, 
Then think love of this moonlight night! 


HENRIQUETA. 


| 


THE BEE. 


“« Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our object is happiness---ne’er could we miss it 

In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 

From all we encounter some good to elicit, 

As becs gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 
The following is a well drawn sketch of a desirable 
FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Of gentle manners and by taste refin’d, 
With all the graces of a polished mind; 
Clear sense and truth still shone in all she spoke, 
And from her lip no idle sentence broke. 
Each nicer elegance of art she knew; 
Correctly fair, and elegantly true: 
Her ready fingers ply’d with equal skill 
The pencil’s task, the needle or the quill. 
So pois’d her feelings, so composed her soul, 
So subject all to reason’s calm controul, 
One only passion, strong and unconfin’d, 
Disturb’d the balance of her even mind; 
One passion rul’d despotic in her breast, 
In every look and word, and thought confess’d, #4 
But that was love, and love delights to bless 
The gen’rous transports of a fond excess. 
DORCASCENA. 

Marriage —The man who passes his life without a 
wife, will contract unsocial habits, be displeased with 
the world, and in the winter ofhis years, will stand like 
a lonely tree on an extended plain, his breast exposed 
to every blast of misfortune, without a companion to 
soothe his troubles and wipe away the tears wrung by 
misery. 


\ 
— 


Truth.—Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, maintain- 
ed, that all is illusion, and that there is no such thing 
as truth: But Aristotle refuted him by the following 
dilemma. Your proposition istrue or false; if it be false, 
then you are answered; ifit be true, then there is some- 
thing true, and your proposition fails. 


LITERATURE. 


“Literature, on the rugged journey of life, scatters 
flowers; it overshadows the path of the weary, and 
refreshes the desert with its streams.—He who is 
prone to sensual pursuits, may seck his joy in the ac- 
quirement of silver and gold—may bury his affections 
with treasure in his coffer! The noble soul, enlightened 


his riches are the bounties of knowledge; fis joys are 


those which the wealth of the miser cannot purchase; 
| he contemplates nature in her various forms, and finds 
companions where persons of different pursuits would 
| €xperience the deepest solitude.” 


by genius and taste, looks far above these professivns; | 


MISERIES. 

- Sitting at a dinner ona bench nailed to the floor, and 
at’such a distance from the table, (nailed down also,) 
that you feed in the position of a rower, just begin- 
ning his stroke. 

Missing the way to your mouth, and drowning your 
breast in a bath of beer. 

The moment in which you discover that you have 
taken in a mouthful of fat, by mistake for a turnip. 

A stone lurking in your crust, which you crush with 
such violence as to drive outa tooth and an oath at the 
same time. 

At dinner in the dog days; seeing several copies of 
the grain of the footman’s thumb printed offin a hot 
mist upon the rim of youre plate. 

Dropping in upon a friend at the dinner hoyr, upon 
the strength of his general invitation; and at once dis- 
covering from the countenance and manner of the lady, 
that you had better waited for a particular one. 

A fish bone, or other substances, stuck between 
your two hind most teeth; then, in your endeavours to 
remove it with a tooth pick, only wedging it tighter 
than ever. 


(For the Philadelphia Album, } 


LOVE IN A TANGLE, 


Feo-~leving is a painful thrill, 
And not to love more painful still; 
But surely ’tis the worst of pain, 
To love and not be lov’d again! 
Moore’s Anacreon. 


How capricious the law-codes of love, 
How strange, unaccountably vain! 

A proverb, however, they prove— 
“*One’s meat is another one’s bane.” 


Sweet William for Margaret mourns, 
But Margaret doats upon Harry, 

While Hal the fair Margaret scorns, 
And adores the dear image of Mary. 


Now Mary is fond of young Will, 

And rebuffs suitor Harry at large, 
And Harry can’t slumber until 

He vents Mary’s flouts upon Marge. 


Fond William to Margaret kneels, 

Yet she winds her bright glances on Hal, 
While Harry to Mary appeals, 

And Mary calls William her all. 


if William looks cheerless, the while, 
Each front shall assume a dark frown; 
If Harry but smiles, a sweet smile 
The blooming assemblage shall crown. 


Once William gave Margaret a rin 
Madge gave it to Harry, her isan 

To Mary young’Hal did it bring, 
Who return’d it to William again. 


Young reader, behave not like these— 
My moral it cannot but strike you 
In company study to please, : 
And the person you love can’t but like you. 


C. X, C. 


ENGLISH LADIES, 


Mr, Carter, in one of his letters from London, speak 
of the English females in the following 


‘* We met Lady Salisbury in her coach, with two 
postillions and a brace of out-riders, all in liverv. She 
is said to be a second Diana Vernon in horsemanship 
riding full speed, and leaping the most formidable 
barriers at stag-hunts, in which she is particularly fond of 
participating.. The English ladies generally ride on 
horse back with boldness, dexterity and gracefulness. 
Their beaver hats exactly resembling those of the other 
sex; their high collarsand black cravats, tied before in 
the style ofa fashionable gentleman, with the append- 
age of a long whip, gives them somewhat of a masculine 
appearance. 

One of the causes, however, of rosy cheeks and 
healthy complexion, may be found in these equestrian 
exercises, and in the habit of walking much more than 
is common in our country.” 


An Irish gentleman lately faught a duel with his in- 
timate friend, because he jocosely asserted, ” that he 
was born without a shirt to his back!” 
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